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anger in the face of what he believed to be injustice or wrong.
It was this last Mercier who wrote to Fr. Woodlock.

The letter was a little harsh on the victim, who had placed on
Halifax's words a defensible construction implying that the
Cardinal recognised 'the historic claims of Canterbury'; and as
for Portal's misreported speech, Fr. Woodlock had in fact made
use of the saving word 'alleged/

Mercier sent a copy of his letter to Halifax, asking him, if
possible, to arrange for it to appear in The Times as well as in
The Tablet, to which the original had been sent. A telegram,
however, followed, begging Halifax to wait. Cardinal Bourne,
it appeared, was horrified by the prospect of publication. The
editor of The Tablet was not going to publish the letter. After
all, Fr. Woodlock was a considerable figure among the English
Romans, most of whom shared his attitude towards the Con-
versations; and a rebuke to him was a rebuke to them, the cen-
sure, it might be said, of Malines upon Westminster, to the
scandal and discouragement of the faithful.

So the letter remained unpublished, though its contents were
no secret. Mercier's 'coup de massue*1* as Portal described it, had
not spent its force upon the empty air; and that the Conversa-
tions were still in the sunshine of Papal approval is suggested by
the fact that in the middle of October Pius XI sent his blessing
to Halifax through Mercier.

Another and milder correspondence had been passing be-
tween the Cardinal and the Archbishop on the subject of the
future of the Conversations. On August 1st the Archbishop
wrote at length recapitulating their history. He could not, he
said, honestly adopt the Cardinal's phrase that there had been
'progress in agreement.'* He had carefully studied the records
of the Conversations and * Your Eminence will I think agree
with me when I say that they afford no evidence of a departure
*The real originator of the phrase was Dr. Kidd.